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one such fearless and able adviser in his Cabinet as you have proved 
yourself to be ! Trusting your efforts will bear fruit and soon bring about 
the desired result, and with great admiration and appreciation of your 
manly advice, I am, 

J. R. De Lamar. 



Baltimore. 

Sir, — Having been a reader of The North American Review for the 
past three years, I am taking the liberty of addressing you concerning 
what appears to be " A Mexican Lesson." 

Since the overthrow of the late President Madero, some fourteen 
months ago, this country has been face to face with what was generally 
referred to as the Mexican situation. Last month the so-called Tampico 
incident changed the Mexican situation into the Mexican crisis. As yet no 
one would care to prophesy what will come out of it all, but one un- 
deniable fact has stood forth clearly and distinctly. The fact is that the 
present Administration's attitude toward Mexico and de facto, or self- 
styled, President Huerta has been diametrically opposed to the all but 
universal attitude of those men, here and abroad, trained and experienced 
in foreign affairs. In spite of this, the point of view of the average 
American has been that of casual or indifferent acquiescence. This un- 
doubtedly was due in part to the American sense of fair play toward a 
new Administration. But it was also due, in great part, to the almost in- 
born feeling that, after all, foreign affairs and diplomacy are more or less 
of a joke. However, the marines shot at Vera Cruz, and the expenditure 
entailed so far affords better food for thought than laughter. It brings 
home the connection 'twixt diplomacy and war. It shows clearly the very 
practical value of the United States availing itself of the best possible 
talent in the Department of State and diplomatic service, especially as re- 
gards countries south of us. Furthermore, it indicates the danger of be- 
lieving, as Mr. Bryan and so many Americans do, that "good intentions, 
high aspirations, and fine emotions are a substitute for clear thinking and 
exact knowledge." 

In a case of illness people feel safer and happier when it is being at- 
tended by an experienced and qualified M.D. The doctor's knowledge 
and training can then be trusted to, as well as luck. The Mexican illness 
may be cured, or may not be cured— quien sabef But as eases of this sort 
will arise, wouldn't it be wiser, wouldn't it pay better, for this nation to 
know that, no matter what happens, it has, at any rate, the services of the 
very best M.D/s obtainable in the field of foreign affairs and diplomacy? 

H. C. Black. 

CANAL-TOLLS EXEMPTION 

Boston. 
Sir, — As a lawyer of modest though twenty years' practice, allow me 
to congratulate you upon your very able presentation of the Canal tolls 
question, with whose conclusions I entirely agree. 

I had been so distressed with the mass of irrelevant argument both in and 
out of Congress on this subject that I sent to my local paper, the Woburn 
Daily Times, an article which I inclose. I was educated on this question 
by the masterly speech of Senator Root in the Senate, January 21, 1913. 
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My residence city is an industrial community ten miles from Boston, and 
there was so much misunderstanding 1 of the issue that I determined that 
my townspeople should know something of Boot's speech. I hope your 
own article will be read by every one who thinks at all on the subject. 

I do not send you this clipping to burden you with the reading of it, but 
to show that, despite the popularity of tolls exemption, there are some 
local voices in local wildernesses tiying to get a hearing for tolls repeal. 

I am naturally elated at your able presentation, and again express to 
you my sincere congratulations on this splendid service of yours to the 
public. Samuel W. Mbni um. 



MORRISTOWN. 

Sir, — You do not need any words of appreciation from me, but I am 
going to get them out of my system, just the same. The way you dissect 
great questions of the day tills me with admiration and helps to dispel 
pessimism, which threatens me. I have just finished a careful reading of 
your paper on the Panama Canal tolls question. 

It is courageous, exhaustive, non-partisan, and does not remind us of 
that very apparent fault of the day in this country — failure to recognize 
that every question has at least two sides or there would be no question. 

Yours sincerely, 

A. C. H. 

Chicago. 
Sir, — I have been greatly interested in your editorials in regard to the 
Panama Canal tolls. It has occurred to me that a good deal of trouble 
might have been saved if the wording had been followed of one of the 
first treaties or agreements made with Great Britain. 

Article 14, or the last article of the Capitulation of Yorktown, reads as 
follows : " No article of the Capitulation to be infringed on any pretext 
of reprisal; and if there be any doubtful expressions in it, they are to be 
interpreted according to the common meaning and acceptation of the 
words. 

" Done at York in Virginia 
the 9th of October, 1781. 
Signed) Cornwallis 

Thos. Symonds." W. C. H. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Sir,— In connection with your article, " Why the President is Bight," have 
you the time and inclination to respond to a question which I should very 
much like to have answered? We appropriated the land for the Panama 
Canal, land to which Great Britain could lay no claim; we built and paid 
for construction of the canal. Now, why was it necessary for us to make 
treaties with England regarding tolls, and, if necessary, why not with 
other countries? E. Springer. 

Because, fifty years before we acquired the right of way, we entered into 
a treaty with Great Britain agreeing that all nations should have equal 
rights in the use of a canal, by whomsoever or wherever it might be built. 
It is simply a question of keeping faith. — Editor. 



